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SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
WILLIAM DORSEY. 
(Concluded from page 403.) 


“ Fourth month 19th, 1874.—This afternoon 
attended the mission-school held by some of 
my dear young friends at Race street Meet- 
ing-house, and returned home fully repaid 
for the service. May God bless their humble 
efforts to save those under their care whom 
they have called in from. the highways and 
bypaths of the world. 

“ Fifth month 9th.— Yearly Meeting of min- 
isters and elders—unusually precious—every 
thing calm and peaceful, yet full of life. A 
little too much preaching ; but it was the 
overflow of hearts filled with love, and all 
ended well. My friend S. M. Janney was 
with us. 

“* Fifth month 10th.—In the afternoon went 
to the city, with the pupils of our First-day 
school, to attend the childrens’ meeting at 
Race street. Had a delightful time. The 
dear children acquitted themselves well. 

*. Fifth month Z1st.—With my dear friend 
John Saunders, started for Washington on 
Indian business. Passed an interesting day 
with the Department of the Interior and 
some of our senators, and received much en- 
couragement to hope for aid from Congress, 
which we are soliciting for the Indians under 
our care. 

“TI staid over First day to attend meeting 
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at Washington in the morning and Alexan- 
dria in the afternoon with S. M. Janney, both 
memorable occasions. Samuel bore testi- 
money to the power of truth in the soul, as 
the great guide of man. This alone can 
make us members of the Church of Christ, 
of which He is the head. He beautifully and 
concisely portrayed the Christian character. 
After he took his seat I arose, saying, If this 
were truly the condition of every professor of 
religion, what would become of the partition 
walls of sect, built by bigotry and prejudice ? 
What would become of the creeds and the- 
ology which have flooded the world, and, in 
defence of which professing Christians have 
violated every attribute of God, in the name 
of. His dear Son, Jesus Christ. 

“Those days have passed, and in this ad- 
vanced age of civilization, men do not de- 
stroy each others’ lives, but it is a question 
whether the seed of prejudice, in the minds 
of opposing advocates of different creeds, is 


not still showing the bitter fruits in assailing - 


each others’ reputation, because of difference 
of views. 

‘‘ In the afternoon, at Alexandria, I exhorted 
the members of all sects, and those not classed 
with any Christianity in its broadest sense. 
Associations of men are of use when regu- 
lated by the truth as it is in Jesus; but if 
they are without His Spirit, they degenerate 
into mere selfishness, each claiming for itself 
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_ superiority to all others, forgetful of the 
—_ truth so wonderfully: illustrated by 

rist, that His church is based upon self-ab- 
negation. No man can be His disciple, un- 
less he deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow Him. In the Church of Christ there 
is no conflict, no distinction of worldly stand- 
ing. It recognizes the high and the low; 
‘the rich and the poor bow down together, 
and the Lord is the maker of them all.’ I 
gav, two instances of the power of religion 
over the mind in the hour of death. One 
the child of poverty; the other of wealth, 
surrounded by loving hearts and everything 
to endear this life to her. This mighty power 
gave the same peace to both. The one sus- 
tained by her hope in Christ, unaided by out- 
ward assistance; the other willing, by the 
love of God, to give all up freely for its rich 
blessings. 

“ Sixth month 10th.—As I took my seat in 
meeting, these words sprang up in my mind, 
' ‘purity of thought is essential to purity of 
character — purity of life.’ After resting 
quietly, I felt the requisition to address the 
children present from the school (numbering 
eight or nine hundred), and endeavored to 
adapt my language to their understanding. 
The cry of David was, ‘Create in mea clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me!’ He no doubt had departed from the 
law of his God and partaken of the bitter 
fruits of disobedience, and in his penitence de- 
sired to have his heart cleansed and the right 
epirit renewed, as it was before he had sinned. 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ, by the Divine power 
withstood the assaults of Satan. The same 
power will enable all who trust in it to 
be preserved from the taint of sin. However 
fascinating the guise of temptation, if we 
suffer it to enter and take possession of our 
hearts and there warm and nourish it, it will 
bite like an adder, and infuse the poison of 
death. So live that, when you lay your 
heads upon your pillows at night, and your 
mother takes her parting kiss, no tear shall 
dim your eyes, but that of gratitude to God 
for His unnumbered blessings. Never let it 
be the tear of sad remorse at the recollection 
of an ill-spent day. Always remember that 

urity of thought is essential to purity of 
ife. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ 

“ Siath month 15th._—Engaged all day at 
Swarthmore, and remained over night to at- 
tend Commencement the next day. It was a 
beautiful sight and a beautiful performance. 
The large hall was well packed; about one 
thousand persons present ; and, after listening 
to the addresses of the graduates, I felt a hap- 
piness in thinking upon the history of the 
college from our earliest efforts twelve or thir- 


teen years since—then of the opening of the 
college five years since, and the great success 
in virtuous education that has been the result, 
The valedictory was beautifully, feelingly and 

racefully delivered by Elizabeth Woolston, 
ft touched every heart, and drew tears from 
many an eye. I know that, on such occasions, 
much is attributed to the excitement which ig 
usually attendant, but there was shown adepth 
of thought and feeling that was not mere 
formality. The tie that binds the children 
of Swarthmore to their teachers, and those 
who hold a paternal relation to them, is not 
of an ordinary character. 

“‘ Fourth day, 8th—Much encouraged and 
strengthened in meeting at Race street. Last 
Fourth-day the same few were present, but 
we were favored with a heavenly feeling, such 
as the soul desircs to grasp and hold. But 
we may not live on the manna that was 
gathered yesterday. I endeavored to cheer 
the hearts of those who might feel discour- 
aged under trial or temptation. 

“Seventh month 12th.—Toward the close of 
meeting I arose with the words of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is, that I 
may know how frail lam! Thou hast made 
my days as an handbreadth, and mine age is 
as nothing before Thee. Verily, every man 
in his best-estate is altogether vanity. Surely 
every man walketh in a vain show; he is 
disquieted in vain ; he heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them.’ 

“ This clearly shows how mistaken are those 
who expect to obtain peace and happiness 
through the acquisition and possession of the 
things of this world for the purpose of self- 
indulgence. The religion of Christ is em- 
phatically one of self-denial, which, as I un- 
derstand it, means the subserviency of all 
our appetites, and the yielding of not only all 
our possessions, but ourselves, to the restrain- 
ing power and guidance of Divine grace. 

When this natural life is extinct, man, as 
an immortal being, is left to that association 
of which he has made choice when in the ex- 
ercise of his own free will. If he has chosen 
the Lord for the only object of worship, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Gospel, he 
will be made partaker of the glories of the 
invisible world, which his soul has rested 
upon in hope. If he has rejected the offer of 
Divine grace, preferring the pleasures of sen- 
sual indulgence, what right has he to expect 
anything better in the world to come? 

“T limit not the power of prayer under 
conviction, even after a life of error, upon 
the bed of death; but it is awful- to think of 
a life with all its possessions wasted through 
pure selfishness. The world is full of what, 
to our human judgment, is mystery. Circum- 
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stances often occur which strike terror to our 







































Pinay of us can look back upon our past 
lives, and recall instances when we have es- 
caped, as by a hair’s breadth, the loss of this 
life, which we justly prize so dearly ; others 

; as it were in the twinkling of an eye 
into that eternity to which we are all destined. 
May our days be spent in humility, and the 
earnest prayer of our hearts be, daily, ‘ Lord, 
make me to know mine end, and the measure 
of my days, what it is, that I may know how 
frail I am!’ 

“Seventh month 15th—At Race Street 
Meeting this morning. He who sees the 
secret thoughts and intents of the heart knows 
that it is not to elevate self that I have made 
these brief and hasty records of meetings 
wherein I have felt it right to proclaim the 
trutb as it is in Jesus. 

“This morning this poe of John was 
revived in my mind, and I arose repeating it: 
‘For the bread of Go.l is He which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world. Then said they unto Him, Lord, give 
us evermore this Lread! And Jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life; he that cometh 
unto Me shall never hunger, and he that be- 
lieveth on Me shall never thirst.’ This lan- 

uage is as true now as when it was spoken 
by the beloved Son of God to those around 
Him. We need not go back to the time it 
was uttered to know its truth. We could find 
the record; but, to experience its reality, we 
must know our selfish nature so subdued, all 
our desires and appetites sanctified by Divine 
grace, that we should be willing to come unto 
Christ in spirit and in truth, earnest seekers 
for the bread of life, and then we shall assur- 
edly be fed and our spiritual being nourished 
by the bread and water of life. Merely an 
intellectual acknowledgment of a belief in the 
sacred record will not make an humble serv- 
ant of the Lord. The devils believed and 
trembled. The soul that feeds itself, or, rather, 
is fed by the hand of God, needs no outward 
symbol to prove it to God or to the world. 
The only true evidence is love to God su- 
preme, and love to man. 

‘Seventh month 20th—Yesterday we were 
favored with a solemn and satisfactory meet- 
ing. I felt itright to arise with this remark, 
that I believed George Fox—the founder, in 
one sense, 6f our Society—to be a Divinely- 
inspired man ; that he as well as others were 
called forth in a day of high religious pro- 
fession but great defect in practice. The 
name of the religion of Christ was wielded 
by the State as an instrument of power, by 
which the consciences of men and women 
were wronged and they were forced either to 
pay tithes to support the priests in idleness 
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and luxury, or sent to prison and to death, 


“ George Fox, feeling the call to a sober and 


righteous life, had gone to the priest to ascer- 
tain, if possible, from this source of professed 
spiritual power some knowledge to satisfy his 
anxious mind, but, of course, obtained no re- 
lief. He found what he sought, in solitude, 
in communion with God, who enlightened his 
understanding with the saving knowledge of 
His Holy Spirit, which directed him to bear 
witness to the truth as it is in Jesus, and of 
course against all the hypocrisy and wicked- 
ness in high places. This he did manfully, 
nobly and unselfishly, and we behold now the 
influence of his obedience upon the Christian 
world, admitted by all unprejudiced minds. 
This history stands as an evidence of the 
power of individual faithfulness, from which 
we may all, in every sphere of life, profit and 
take courage to do our duty in all things, 
great and small. 


“Eighth month 9th.—At Bedford ; as lovel 


a day as ever I beheld. My friend, A. B. 
Ivins, took me to the Poor-house of the 
county, about three or four miles distant. 
The scenery was beautiful; and, as we were 
refreshed by the sunshine and breeze, m 
heart glowed with gratitude to God for His 
abundant mercies. 


‘* We reached our destination about eleven 


o'clock, and were received by the good stew- 
ard and his family with a cordial welcome, 
The inmates of the institution were soon as- 
sembled in an upper hall, and we sat down to 


the rich feast of a Saviour’s love. The blind, 


the deaf, the lame and the sick were there— 


the children of poverty and sorrow. I read 
the seventh chapter of St. Luke, which illus- 
trates our Lord's divine sympathy for the 
poor and afflicted. I endeavored to encour- 
age them by showing how by thorough livin 
faith, when this short life is over, they coald 
become sure inheritors of the enduring riches 
of heaven; that a foretaste thereof could be 
known in this life, by this blessed power, 
which would strengthen them to endure trials 
and afflictions even unto the end. After read- 
ing two or three Psalms and offering prayer 
yg Divine biessing, we bade them fare- 
well. 

“Qh! it is a rich privilege to be permitted 
to speak the consolations of Christ to the poor 
and the outcast, but it makes me deeply feel 
my own infirmity. How easy, when sur- 
rounded by the many outward blessings we 
are permitted to enjoy, to say to these poor, 
who appear to be deprived of them, God will 
sustain you in all your trials, if you will have 
faith in Him, and strive to keep your hearts 
pure and clean in His holy sight! How fore- 
ibly the question comes home to me, How 
would I feel if in their condition? and, hum- 
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bled with this view, I ask, O Lord, increase 
my faith! 

“ At four P. M. held a meeting for the ser- 
vants, at the Springs, and all who chose to 
attend, My testimony was to the effect that 
Jesus Christ came not to found sects, but to 
preach the glad-tidings of great joy to the 
whole world. The colored people sang hymns. 
It was a season of refreshment. 

“ Third-day.— Called to see my friend An- 
drew Middleton, our kind old hack-driver, a 
good Christian example, severely afflicted by 
@ painful disease, which he bears in patience, 
awaiting his Master’s call, only asking grace 
to endure io theend all that is permitted him 
to suffer; and: that when the Cross is laid 
down he may wear the crown. God grant 
his prayer and that of his friends ! 

‘It is an ‘instructive lesson to listen to his 
conversation and witness his resignation. Re- 
forming in middle-life from habits of intem- 
perance, he became a member of the Meth- 
odist. church, and has ever since held an 
honorable name as an humble Christian. 

“Last First-day, at his urgent request and 
that of his minister, I attended their meet- 
ing. Andrew had not been able to be pres- 
ent for many months, but I found him there. 
The minister gave out the hymns as usual, 
read a psalm, also the seventh chapter of St. 
Luke, and offered a beautiful and appropriate 
prayer. I then addressed the people upon 
the question, ‘What know ye of Christ.’ I 
do not believe that a sectarian spirit can ex- 
ist in a truly Christian mind. The Christian 
world, so called, is full of a profession of 
Christ, but nothing is more needed among 
many of those who lay claim to the title, than 
the vital, saving knowledge of Him in their 
hearts. I called their attention to the neces- 
sity of practical religion—a religion that 
evidenced true faith by works of love. [I al- 
luded to the people residing in the poor-house 
a few miles from the town, and the duty of 
visiting them with deeds of love, and en- 
deavored toshow the great value to be person- 
ally derived from such duties, &c. 

** Highth month 22d.— Was with our friends 
at Dunning’s Creek. In the afternoon at- 
tended a meeting a few miles distant. at 
Pleasantville. Aithough it rained we had a 
large and solemn meeting. Charity Chase, 
an Orthodox Friend, whom I saw on Seventh- 
day and invited to be with us, opened the 
meeting with a beautiful and impressive sup- 
plication on our behalf. I then addressed 
the people upon the unity of the Church of 
Christ, and showed in strong contrast the as- 
sumed claim of contending sects as false. 
Christ cannot be divided, and the terms of 
discipleship are the same as He laid down so 
dearly and simply when in the flesh. They 


alone who endeavor to comply with them are 
Christians. His religion is known to all obs 
servers by its fruits in the daily life of those 
who own it. It must be belief with the whole 
heart, and not an intellectual assent to the 
truth of the present theory that saves us, 
Deeds of mercy and love Christ called for in 
the past, and He calls for them now. His 
representatives are all around us in the poor 
alike in things temporal and spiritual. It is 
our imperative duty and high privilege to 
share the good things God bestows upon us 
with these where we may find them. ‘In- 
asmuch as we do it unto the least of these 
His brethren, we do it unto Him,’ and shal} 
inherit the kingdom promised to those who 
thus truly love and serve Him prepared from 
the foundation of the world. Sharity Chase 
followed with a deeply-stirring and touching 
appeal. Much satisfaction was freely ex- 
pressed by some of those present, and I be- 
lieve all felt grateful tor the sensible presence 
of the Father’s love. 

* Fighth month 28th.—Called upon an aged 
colored woman. The dear old pilgrim was 
so glad to see us that it warmed our hearts, 
Oh, for more of this mingling with the poor! 
how it tenders the heart and draws us nearer 
to the Lord! He loved the poor, and made 
it a test of His chosen ones that they love the 
poor; yes, the poor of this earth, of this 
world, wherever found, also the dear children. 
Oh ! dearest Lord, ‘ Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.” What an 
attainment to be able to say this with Peter! 
But I fee] at times poor and burthened with 
sorrow. No doubt this is owing to a want of 
watchfulness at all times, and is for my good 
to keep me humble. I know, my most gra- 
cious Father, Thou hast blest me with Thy 
bounteous hand. And O! my God, I do 


-bless Thy name for Thy mercies toward Thy 


child, who feels so poor and unworthy. Kee 
me, I pray Thee, keep me in Thy billy hand, 
Grant that I may speak of Thy goodness and 
mercy to others, for surely they have followed 
me all the days of my life.” 

Tenth month 7th, 1874.—Fourth-day at 
meeting. Had a precious time, which I was 
led to acknowledge in prayer. Dr. Truman, 
R. C. Rogers and Lydia Price—all very ac- 
ceptable. - 


[The Journal of our dear friend here closes 
abruptly. He was taken ill on the morning 
of Tenth month seventh, the date of his last 
memorandum, and a few days of suffering 
closed a life which gave evidence of a daily 
concern to be found in the fulfillment of his 
whole duty.—Ebs.] 
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THE FRIENDS IN ENGLAND, Furness, and its gray houses stand in pleas 
ing contrast with the dark-green verdure 
which, owing to the extreme humidity of the 
atmosphere, characterizes all the scenery in 
the lake country. Although a considerable 
town, it seems to possess no conveniences for 
tourists, and, there being no other vehicle at 
the station, I had to rely upon the ignorant 
driver of a hotel omnibus to reach my desti- 
natioa, which was Swarthmore meeting-house, 
the gift of George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, and their first place of 
public worship, which is situated about a 
mile from Ulverston. The meeting-house is 
a very plain stone building, and is surrounded 
by a high wall enclosing a court-yard, stable 
and coach-house. Over the door is the in- 
scription, ‘“ Ex dono G. F., 1688.” At the 
barred entrance, without being able to in- 
form me who kept the keys or where mem- 
bers of the Society lived, my verdant Jehu 
provokingly left me. After walking for 
some distance in the hope of obtaining a bet- 
ter view over the high stone walls, I came 
wpe a man breaking stones by the roadside, 
w 



























, | REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE FOX. 


wow SWARTHMORE HALL, THE FIRST PLACE OF MEETING, 
L00KS TWO HUNDRED YEARS AFTER ITS ERECTION— 
THE BURIAL-GROUND ADJOINING, ETC. 


° AmBLEsIpDB, July 22d. 


This small market town, composed of irreg- 
ular gray houses built of mountain lime-stone, 
situated directly under Wansfell, where the 
Rothay fiows from Grasmere and joins the 
Brathay from Langdale shortly before enter- 
ing Windermere, is the center for many ex- 
eursions among the dales, fells and tarns of 
this romantic region. A circle of ten miles 
embraces the homes where lived Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Prof. Wilson (Christopher North), 
De Quincey and Mrs. Hemans, “ The Knoll” 
in Ambleside is the present residence of 
Harriet Martineau; coaches run daily to 
Keswick, 18 miles distant, where the poet 
Southey lived, near Buttermere Lake; and 
there is also a morning stage to Ullswater. 
However, one of the most popular tours is to 
Coniston and Windermere Lakes. The char- 
A-banc, which is a heavy French vehicle 





carrying twenty-five persons, leaves Amble- 
side at 10.15 A.M., and in something more 
than two hours a drive of nine miles over a 
rugged road through a picturesque country, 
ends at Coniston Water, Lancashire. A steam 
yacht, christened by some extraordinary rule 
of baptism a “ gondola,” plies up and down 
the lake; but as in my case it steamed off in 
full view of the passengers from Ambleside 
by the char-d-banc hurrying to get on board, 
} I consoled myself with the reflection that it 
. was not the only lake or yacht to be enjoyed 
in a circular tour of one day, and that grounds 
at least more historic claimed my attention 
ahead. I therefore started for the railway 
station, and, losing my way in the thickly- 
enclosed lanes which block the hillsides, 
only reached a departing train by bruising 
my hands and knees in clambering over a 
high wall. A ride of half an hour through 
@ mining section brought me to Furness 
Abbey, a ruin of old red sandstone, perhaps 
the most interesting in the United Kingdom. 
The Abbey was built more than 700 years 
ago, and the Norman character of the arch- 
itecture is still well preserved, while the 
partially-defaced carvings attest the former 
grandeur of this pile, now fast crumbling 
away. 


J 


“Down! down they come—a fearful fall— 
Arch and pillar, roof-tree and all, 

Stained pane and sculptured stone, 

There they lie on the green sward strewn— 
Mouldering walls remain alone !” 


Six miles further on is Ulverston, a town 
of about 8,000 inhabitants, the capital of 












ose only knowledge of the followers of 


George Fox was, that they came up to their 
meetings from “away down the road, to the 
right.” 
loaded down with a huge hamper of groceries, 
who pointed out Swarthmore Hall across the 
fields, where Fox lived, but assured me it 
was not at present occupied by Quakers. 
This information was much better than none 
at all, and although the meeting-house was 
my objective point, and I wished to reach 
Windermere as early as possible in the after- 
noon, I turned down a stony by-way, and 
came in full view of a massive gray farm- 
house, with a multiplicity of out buildings, 
standing on the edge of a large tract of low 
or imperfectly-drained land. These out-houses 
were a barn, stables, cow-sheds, sheepfolds, 
store-rooms, granaries, &c., and,their solidity 
of construction, coupled with the heavy ma- 
sonry of the hall and the substantial walls 


Further on I met a countryman, 


which fence in the buildings, showed that 
their original purpose was for something more 
than seclusion or privacy, for this house was 
built in troublesome times and. in the. Eliz: 
abethan style of farm-house architecture. 
After. waiting a few minutes at the. gateway 
of the barn-yard, I succeeded. in attracting 
the attention of a slattern girl, doling out 
chicken-feed to an army of poultry who, when 
she had finished her work, sulkily came for- 
ward. 
I explained the object of my visit, and she 
proved to be a daughter of the present tenant 
of Swarthmore, who is a Mr. Birrell, and 
while by no means an intelligent guide, he 
possessed the merit of silence, which, as every 
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tourist must know, is exceeding rare in the 
old country. The interior of the Hall has 
been much altered at different times, and the 
only furniture it contains known to have 
been used by George Fox is an old oak writ- 
ing-desk of strange pattern, which stands in 
a deep recess of a large room on the ground- 
floor upon a raised dias or rostrum, built into 
the window. Here the first worship of the 
Friends was held, and the platform was 
probably the stand for the preacher. A door- 
way leads from this apartment into a small 
chamber, said to have been Fox’s study, and 
a short passage between the rooms leads to a 
door opening into the garden. The chambers 
on the floor above are spacious and oak- 
panelled, and adjoining the front room is a 
closet with a door opening directly in the 
wall outside, and here the celebrated Re- 
former was accustomed to address his people 
assembled in the garden below when the hall 
down stairs became too small to accommodate 
the crowd. More than two hundred years 
ago Swarthmore was the residence and prop- 
erty of Thomas Fell, Esq., barrister, who 
espoused the cause of Cromwell in the civil 
war between the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
and was afterwards a member of the “long” 
Parliament. He was associated with John 
Bradshaw, the regicide, ‘as Judge of Assize, 
in 1652, and, while absent on his circuit, 
George Fox came into Furness, called at 
Swarthmore Hal], and, preaching there, Mrs. 
Fell, her daughters and many of the family 
adopted his principles. On his return, the 
Judge was afflicted and surprised at the revo- 
lution in the religious principles of his fam- 
ily, but Fcx answered all his objections in 
such a way that Thomas Fell became a steady 
friend to the members of the Society, and 
from that time until the opening of the meet- 
ing-house, in 1688, weekly meetings were held 
at Swarthmore Hall. Judge Fell died in 
1668, leaving the dwelling-house, out-build- 
ings, orchards, gardens and fifty acres of 
ground to his wife, “so long as she shall con- 
tinue and remain in my name, and as my 
widow, and unmarried to any other, and no 
longer, in hopes that she will be careful and 
loving unto my poor fatherless children.” 
The widow, Margaret Fell, devoted her life 
to the work of the Friends, and eleven years 
after her husband’s death married George 


Fox, at Bristol. 
(To be continued.) 





“ ONE THING THOU LACKEST.” 


The question often arises: What is the dif- 
ference between a Christian life and that 
which men call good or a moral life? Sup- 

e a man “keeps the Ten Command- 


ments ;” 


is temperate and free from all sins 
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of the body; speaks the truth; pays his 


debts and wrongs nobody ; works industri- 
ously at bis calling; is faithful and kind in 


all his family relations, and a good citizen, . 


Is anything more than this required of him ?” 

One passage of the life of Jesus illuminates 
this whole subject of the relation of morality 
to religion. The scene is full of vivid and 
dramatic interest. A young “ruler” (so 
Luke styles him), a person of wealth and 
consequence, came in haste to Jesus—came 
running, says Mark—and kneeled at his feet. 
There he put his eager question : “ Good Mas- 
ter, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
Jesus answers him first with a counter-ques- 
tion: “ Why callest thou me good? There 
is none good but one, that is God ”—words 
thrown out like a seed for future fruit. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he meets his 
inquiry by presenting the familiar Jewish 
standard of conduct: “If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments: Thon 
shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not bear false witness, 
Honor thy father and thy mother.” Search- 
ing tests, some of these, in the close applica- 
tion to the very thoughts of the heart which 
Jesus had given to them, and put now to a 
man whom the temptations of youth and’ 
wealth had beset. Nor was this all, for to 
these Jesus added, so Matthew tells us, the 
great inclusive command: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Yet the young 
man met the test fearlessly: “All these 
things have I kept from my youth up.” 
Doubtless he had not grasped the full mean- 
ing, at least of the last requiremeet ; yet his 
answer was no idle boast, for it is immedi- 
ately added: “Then Jesus beholding him, 
loved him.” How much these words reveal! 
On the one side, a lovable nature, with the 
sweet attractive bloom of unstained youth 
and eager longing toward the highest life: 
On the other side, the swift reading of this 
young heart, and the outgoing toward it of 
love in its divinest form, love that rejoiced in 
the good already there, and yearned to lift 
that good into something better. A weaker 
nature than that of Jesus might have melted 
into words of complacency and reassurance 
to this right-minded inquirer. --But Jesus in- 
stead held steadily up before him the idea of 
a nobler life than his thoughts had yet 
reached: ‘One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor (and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven !)”—the great promise thrown in as 
if He read in the listener’s face. his sudden 
wavering, and sought to win him—“ and 
come take up the cross and follow Me.” 

“ And he was sad at that saying, and went 
away grieved: for he had great possessions.” 
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Most sorrowful ending of a story so hopefully 
n! 

Vhat was in its essence the step which the 
young ruler was not strong enough to take? 
It was ceasing to live in any sense for him- 
self, and giving his life whole and entire, as 
Jesus gave His own, to those who needed 
him. In the best that he had reached, there 
was a subtle regard for his own happiness as 
paramount. Even the question with which 
he came to Christ, and into which his highest 

urposes. and wishes were gathered, was: 
‘«¢ What shall I do that J may inherit eternal 
life?’ It was something for himself that he 
sought even in that. Not such was the mo- 
tive and inspiration of Jesus. Not to glorify 
himself hereafter, but to seek and to save the 
lost was his supreme impulse. He sum- 
moned this questioner to a life like His own. 

That is just the step that divides what is 
commonly called a moral or a virtuous life 
from a Christian life. The giving one’s self, 
inwardly and outwardly, goods, body and 
soul, to help and to save others—this is what 
makes a man Christ-like. In substance the 
same answer that met the young ruler meets 
every one who asks the way to the highest 
life. 

Not that every one literally is to give 
away in charity all that he possesses, for that 
would stop in an instant the great industries 
and enterprises on which the physical welfare 
of the race depends. But every man is to 
hold his possessions as not his own, but held 
in trust fur doing good. And, then, there is 
the higher and harder requirement: ‘ Fol- 
low Me!” Follow Him whose life was one 
unbroken succession of helpful and tender 
ministries to others, and most of all to those 
who had least help except from Him. Yes, 
even “taking up the cross,” accepting, if 
need be, sorrow, shame and death, in love’s 
work. All genuine love takes sorrow as a 
part of its portion. Only to sympathize 
truly is to feel in our hearts the burdens that 
weigh on other hearts. And as by the cross 
was wrought the crowing work of Jesus ; as by 
His death His love shone brightest and with 
supremest power to win and save, so the high- 
est work of men for men can only be done 
as we go down into the depths of trouble with 
others, and, as it were, by dying bring them 
and ourselves to immortal life. 

This ardent, all-sacrificing disposition, this 
“enthusiasm of humanity,” that gladly loses 
self in saving others, was what Jesus held up 
before the man of blameless life, of pure, 
upright, and even amiable character, as “the 
one thing needful.” And we walk in Christ’s 
footsteps just so far as we answer that call, 
and give ourselves and all that is ours to the 
service of love.— Christian Union. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
































Brief notices of the proceedings of Western, 
Caln and Concord Quarterly Meetings, sent 
by a correspondent, arrived too late for inser- 
tion in this paper. Such information shouid 
be fresh, to find acceptance with our readers. 
We give place, however, to a historical rem- 
iniscence of Concord Meeting which accom- 
panied the same: 

Concord is one of the oldest meetings of 
Friends in America. Lewis Palmer, in his 
“Genealogical Record of the Palmer Fam- 
ily,” thus describes the place: 

““Concord Meeting was established very 
soon after the arrival of William Penn and 
his colonists, probably commencing in 1684, 
the meeting being held for some time at the 
houses of Friends, until they could afford to 
build a house for that purpose. The land for 
the meeting-house and grave-yard was con- 
veyed, or rather leased, to trustees by John 
Mendenhall, in 1697, they to pay for it ‘une 
peppercorn yearly forever.’ It is probable 
that a house was soon erected; but, of its 
nature, nothing is known. In 1728, a brick 
edifice was erected, which stood until 1788, 
when it was burned down. The present 
building supplies its place; but the right- 
hand portion, as far as the left door, repre- 
sents the original brick building, and was the 
scene of many of our forefathers’ actions. 

“ The name is illustrative of their harmon- 
ious feelings. Here they worshipped accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own conscience ; 
here their love-vows were fulfilled at the 
marriage-altar, and, close by, in the grave- 
yard, which is immediately back of the 
house, lies the dust of 
“* Brave hearts that dared the rough, broad sea 

For homes and freedom in the wood— 


Strong arms that felled the giant trees, 
And tilled the earth where once they stood.’ 


, 
‘«¢ They came not here to carve a name 
On Monor’s tablet high and grand : 
Their humble works, unknown to fame, 
Still live and bless their chosen land.’ 
“E. L. 


‘* Bird-in- Hand, Lancaster county, Pa.” 


SASCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETT ERB. 


I was very sorry to miss your visit. Our 
friends —— and —— were at our morning 
meeting, and also at our little afternoon meet- 
ing at A ——-; and in the evening we hada 
season of social enjoyment, in which we were 
favored with our Heavenly Father’s uniting 
presence. 
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The First-day school organization was the 
subject.upon which we mainly dwelt, and we 
concluded the field was indeed vast. We dif- 
fered somewhat in sentiment; yet such was 
the precious flow of love and charity that 
filled my whole soul, that I felt it could be 
nothing else than a shower of the boundless 
love of Divinity that would cause fresh buds 
to shoot forth from the precious gem of His 
own planting. 

I believe, too, that these touches of love 
were felt by other hearts, and that we were 
drawn into closer sympathy with, and charity 
for, each other than we had perhaps before 
felt. Surely it was good to be thus associated, 
and my earnest desire was that our being 
together might be blessed to us all, imbuing 
us with the spirit of true charity. Oh, we 
need to have this spirit more cultivated 
among us! Its growth will be evidenced by a 
desire to bear each other’s burdens—a belief 
that there is a power by which we can work 
out our salvation and be helpers of each 
other—a hope that the day is approaching 
when we will be aroused to more earnest labor 
for every good, and the unflinching resistance 
of all evil. When this day comes, we will 
not only labor ourselves, but we will encour- 
age the least or hindermost of the flock to 
give their mite in the way of good ; but while 
we are made willing to bear, hope and believe 
all these things, we must be patiently resigned 
to endure the taunts of man, and the censure 
of the worldly-minded, without falling back 
from that waiting state, which should be our 
crowning effort. Then indeed might we ex 
pect ability to go forth to sow the seeds of 
purity and peace which would yield an abun- 
dant harvest. 

Our little meeting continues small, num- 

bering generally in the tens or twenties, and 
generally silent. I sometimes feel that. in 
these silent waitings there is the most power 
for good; and that, if gathered in an earnest, 
prayerful waiting state, we receive the food 
that is fitted to our conditions, in the fresh- 
ness, and not through others. Still we have 
within us a keen desire for human aid, sym- 
pathy: and encouragement, and being thus 
wisely constituted by the forming Hand, it is 
right we should have those desires, and right 
we should have those boons, so long as we do 
not place our first dependence there; conse- 
-quently, when any Friends (be they minister- 
ing or not) feel concerned to come and give 
, us of their store, whether that be by their 
presence or by the utterance of Divine im- 
pressions, we feel doubly grateful, and our 
hearts swell with thanksgiving not only for 
refreshment, fresh from the Fountain of Love 
and Life, but also for the instrumental help 
that is offered. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 28, 1875. 











Inp1an Counciit.—At the Sixth Annual 
Session of the General Council of the Indian 
Territory, held at Okmulgee in Fifth month 
last, there were thirty different Indian tribes 
represented, including the Modocs. 


The short speeches of the delegates, as given - 


in the journal of this Council, are full of 
interesting information and good judgment, 

No more striking instance of what is being 
accomplished for and by the red man can be 
given than the speech of the famous Indian 
known by the name of Bogus Charley, who 
only two years ago was defying the armies 
of the United States in the Lava Beds of the 
Modocs. He said: 


“Mr. President and Brothers of the Council: 

“The Government brought us here about two 
years ago. They told me there was no game to 
hunt, and we had to work. I intended to do as we 
were told. We have worked with a good heart ; 
send thirty-eight children to school. We have bnilt 
twelve hewed log-houses, made ten thousand rails, 
and plowed and planted this spring about seven 
acres. Planted corn, potatoes and other vegetables. 
We are advised by our Agent, H. W. Jones, in every 
respect, and we do as he tells us. We believe him 
to be a good man; always find him in that way. 
The Shawnees, Wyandotts, Ottawas, Peorias, Qua- 
paws, Senecas, are all like brothers toward us. We 
feel like we are amongst good friends. We feel at 
home. Wesend our children to the Quapaw Mis- 
sign school constantly, and they are learning fast, 
and we are glad to see our children learning, and 
we, the old people, have concluded to work in the 
way of farming, and we intend to be good to our 
neighbors and the people generally.” 


TT 





DIED. 


JONES.—On the 14th inst., Charles Rowland, in- 
fant son of C. Howard and Deborah W. Jones, aged 
6 months. 


PARROTT.—At Trenton, on First-day morning, 
Ist inst., at 54 o’clock, Julia M., infant daughter of 
Samuel C. and Julia A. Parrott, aged 10 mos. and 
16 days; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. Interred in Friends’ Burying-ground, Trenton. 


YAVITZ.—At his residence in Yarmouth, Onta- 
rio, Eighth month 4th, 1875, of typhoid fever, 
Henry G. Zavitz, aged nearly 51 years. : 

His illness was short, during which he gave liv- 
ing evidence of his acceptance with his Heavenly 
Father by several weighty expressions. Near his 
close he earnestly prayed, ‘‘O Heavenly Father, re- 
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me to Thyself!” His loss will be much felt 
oe iaree circle of relatives, neighbors and friends. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 62. 





(Continued from page 412.) 





ECCLESIASTICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL. 


That part of Rome lying south of St. 
Peter’s along the right bank of the Tiber 
is called the Trastevere, (the City across the 
Tiber,) and this district is inhabited by a 
peculiar, and in some respect a distinct race, 
élaiming to be direct descendents of the 


-ancient Romans. The gentleness of the 


modern Italian does not belong to the “ Tra- 
steverini,’ who are haughty, seclusive and 
sionate; and who avoid intermarriage with 
their fellow-citizens on the other side of the 
river. We devote a morning to the explor- 
ation of this district, driving over the Ponte 
Quatro Capi on to the little Island of the 
Tiber, where of old were temples to scula- 
pius, to Jupiter and to Faunus. In imperial 
times the island was used as a prison, and in 
1656 the whole of it was appropriated as a 
hospital for those stricken with Plague—thus 
dedicating it anew to Aisculapius. We do 
not pause to examine the relics of this 
historic isle, though they are full of interest, 
but drive right on, cross the Ponte di S. 
Bartolomeo and are in the Trastevere—the 
art of Rome which has experienced the 
east change since medizval times. We sto 
a few minutes to look into the little church 
which occupies the site of the house of St. 
Benedict.. The cell of the saint, built of 
rough hewn stones and furnished with a 
stone pillar is shown, while over the high 
altar is his full length portrait on a gold 


-background. He is seated in a chair with 


othic carvings, the black cowl drawn over 
is head, but not concealing the white hair 
and beard. The aspect of Benedict is 
serious and thoughtful, and he holds a 
crozier in one hand while in the other is the 
book containing the rules he has drawn up 
for the government of his order, 

We soon reach the Church and Convent of 
Saint Cecilia, which is to us the most in- 
teresting place in the Trastevere. It is 
supposed to be erected over the spot where 
stood the dwelling of Cecilia, a noble Roman 
lady of the reign of Alexander Severus. 
She was married at sixteen to Valerian, a hea- 
then, whom her prayers and the exhortations 
of Pope Urban f converted to Christianity. 


The young husband and his brother were 
beheaded for refusing to sacrifice to idols and 
Cecilia was shut up in the Sudatorium of her 
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own baths, and a blazing fire lighted that 
she might be killed by the hot vapors. But 
she survived this ordeal, and a lictor was sent 
to behead her in her own palace. He ex- 
ecuted the office so unskillfully that she lived 
after the third blow of the axe, after which 
Roman law forbade that a victim should be 
stricken again. “ During three days,” says 
the legend, “‘ she still preached and taught, 
like a doctor of the church, with such sweet- 
ness and eloquence, that four hundred 
pagans were converted. On the third day, 
she was. visited by Pope Urban, to whose care 
she tenderly committed the poor whom she 
nourished, and to him she bequeathed the 
palace in which she had lived, that it might 
be consecrated as a temple to the Savior. 
Then, thanking God that He considered her, 
a humble woman, worthy to share the glory 
of His heroes—she departed to her heavenly 
bridegroom upon the 22d of November, A. 
D. 280.” 

We enter the ancient sanctuary, built, it 
is believed with the spoil taken from pagan 
temples and pass up the venerable aisle to 
the high altar beneath which lies the 
famous statue of St. Cecilia, representing her 
as she lay in her tomb in the catacomb of 
Calixtus, when her resting place was dis- 
covered by Pope Paschal I,'in the 9th 
century. Her body was transported to her 
church, and we are told that in the 16th 
century, when the tomb of the martyr was 
again examined, the embalmed body was 
found lying upon its right side as if in bed 
and offering the appearance of sleep. The 
greatest artist of the day Stephano Maderno 
was employed to sculpture the marble 
portrait of Cecilia and here it lies before us 
to-day, so delicately beautiful, so graceful 
and perfect in form, that remembering the 
touching story of her sufferings and her good 
deeds; we cannot wonder that amid the 
multiform idolatories of the ancient church, 
so many devotees come. to pray before the 
shrine of Saint Cecilia. he inscription 
says: “Behold the body of the most. holy 
virgin Cecilia, whom I myself saw lying in- 
corrupt in her tomb. I have in this marble 
expressed for thee the same saint in the very 
same posture of body.” 

The chair of Pope Urban is shown us, as 
well asa fine old Roman vase which itis 
thought may be coeval with Cecilia’s own 
residence here. Two spiral pillars of 
polished marble which now form a door- 
way, are shown as belonging to her house, 
and the custodian reverently leads the way 
int> the ancient bath chamber where Cecilia 
suffered but did not die. It actually 
retains the pipes and furnace of an antique 
Roman bath, The adjoining convent is in- 
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habited by the nuns of the order of St. 
Benedict. 

The festival of ‘‘St. Cecilia’s” day is ob- 
served in this place on November 22d, and 
then the papal choir assemble here and honor 
the martyr, whom Wordsworth has termed— 


‘““Rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted queen of harmony”— 


with beautiful music. This association of music 
with the memory of Cecilia arises from the le- 
gend ortradition that when her husband return- 
ed from baptism by Pope Urban he found her 
singing hymns of triumph for his conversion, 
of which he had suppesed her ignorant. It 
is said that “she sang with such ravishing 
sweetness, that even the angela descended 
from heaven to listen to her, or to join their 
voices with hers.” 

Beautiful traditions relating to the early 
confessors are connected with many of the 
medizeval edifices of the Trastavere, and did 
time permit, it is possible to spend many 
days in study of these shrines which the 
Roman Catholic Church has preserved with 
such care. But there is another order of 
martyrs and saintly confessors whose blood 
is upon the hands of the ancient church, and 
of these the city of the seven hills preserves 
no relic. 

Among the famous sights of the city be- 
yond the Tiber are the charming frescoes of 
Raphael and his scholars in the Villa Farn- 


esina, to which the public are freely admitted 
on the first and fifteenth of every month. 
What was originally a wide open portico on 
two sides of the palace, has been enclosed by 
large windows for the preservation of the 
beautiful frescoes which glorify the ceiling 


and the walls. The story of Psyche, as it is 
here pictured typifies the sufferings and 
conflicts of the human soul, till purified by 
passions and misfortunes it is fitted for the 
enjoyment of celestial happiness, and is ad- 
mitted to the endless joy of the immortals. 

I will attempt no description of the other 
frescoes of this charming palace. They il- 
lustrate in the most poetic and masterly man- 
ner, mythologic legends of classic antiquity ; 
and seem to bring us face to face with the 
joyous and imaginative people who gave such 
charming individualization to their fanciful 
conceptions of the spiritual existences. I 
doubt if the hard, practical Anglo Saxon will 
ever be able to appreciate the subtle meaning 
which underlies the poetic mythology of the 
ancients. 

Betore leaving the Trastevere, we drive to 
the church of St. Pietro, in Montorio, built by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, upon the 
supposed site of St. Peter’s crucifixion. It 
stands upon the site of the Arx Janiculus, 
founded: by Ancus Martius, and is supposed 
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to derive its name of Monte d’Oro, from the © 
yellow sand and gravel which form the upper | 
part of the Janiculum hill on which it jg 
built. Many important and interesting works ~ 
of art are preserved in this edifice, and Ra- 
phael’s transfiguration was painted for St, 
Pietro, in Montorio, and remained here til} 
the French inyasion, when it was taken to 
Paris. When returned by France to its right. 
ful owners, it was placed in the Vatican. 

In front of the high altar we are shown 
the spot where the unhappy Beatrice Cenc 
was interred ; and in the nave are gravestones 
which mark the last resting place of Irish 
chieftains who fled from their country for po. 
litical reasons, and died at Rome in the early 
part of the 17th century. After we have 
made a circuit of the temple, the custodian 
unlocks a door which admits us to the clois 
ter of the adjoining convent. Here stands 
the small domed building, resting on sixteen 
doric columns, built by Bramante, over the 
very spot where the cross of Peter is said to 
have stood. The little temple is greatly ad- 
mired by architects; and is accounted, in 
every respect one of the most elegant works 
of modern times. 

The view from the platform in front of the 
church includes a wide panorama. All the ~ 
classic towns and sites lie before us, and in © 
this bright spring time earth can hardly show © 
a scene more lovely with the gifts of nature, | 
and yet, at the same time, enriched with his- 
toric memories, most varied and most inspir- { 
ing. We drive round to the back of the 
church to see the famous Fontana Paolina, 
erected by the order of Paul V in 1611; the 
most abundant and, perhaps, most imposing 
of all the many noble fountains of Rome, 
The front of the fountain is like the facade of 
a church, having six Ionic columns of red 
granite taken from the ruined Temple of 
Minerva. The columns form five niches, 
three large and two smaller. In the larger 
ones, three gushing cascades fall into an im- 
mense basin, and in the smaller niches are 
two dragons, the armorial bearings of the 
pope, each of which pours out a stream of 
water into the same basin. An aqueduct, 
thirty-five miles in length, called the Aqua 
Paola, forms this noble fountain, and then 
serves to turn most of the city flour mills 
between the Janiculum and the Tiber. There 
is something most delightful in this affluence 
of waters in the midst of the ancient city, 
Says Hawthorne: “Consuls, emperors and 
popes, the great men of every age, have 
found no better way of immortalizing their 
memories than by the shifting, indestructible, 
ever new, yet unchanging upgush and down- 
fall of water. They have written their names 
in that unstable element, and proved ita 
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more durable record than brass or marble.” 

The Apostle Peter is commemorated by 

yet apother ancient church, which boasts the 

sion of the chains that bound him while 
fe was a captive in the Mamertine Prison. 
It was erected on the Esquiline in 442, during 
the Pontificate of St. Leo the Great, and is 
most interesting architecturally, as well as for 
being the receptacle of a important 
works of art. Of these, by far the most 
famous is Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses, 
which was originally intended to decorate the 
monument of Pope Julius IT. 

The giant tomb which was intended to con- 
tain more than forty statues was never erected, 
and the three statues which were completed 
at the time of the death of the Pope, (Moses, 
Rachel and Leah,) were used in the memo- 
rial in St. Pietro in Vincoli. Befor the statue 
of Moses, I stood in astonishment—it is al- 
most terrible in its majesty of righteous 
wrath. It has been accounted the greatest 
masterpiece of sculpture since the time of the 
Greeks, and a suitable allegory of Pope 
Julius, who was, like Moses, at once lawgiver, 
priest, and warrior. This is the august leader 
of Israel who was permitted to commune with 
the Divine ‘majesty, and who received the 
promise upon Sinai, “‘ My presence shall go 
with thee and I will give thee rest.” He has 
come down from the mount of revelation to 
find his people worshiping an image of their 
own making, and in sorrow and indignation, 
the inspired lawgiver dashes down his stone 
tablets and breaks them before the eyes of the 
idolaters. It is written that the skin of his 
face shone, and the older translators rendered 
it, that his face was horned. Hence the great 
artist has represented Moses with a pair of 
horns shooting from his head. A “ twilight 
of sadness”’ which flits over his face, does 
not soften its solemn austerity—and it is said 
to resemble the deep sadness which clouded 
the countenance of Michael Angelo himself. 

In the church of the Capuchins, built by a 
Cardinal of the princely house of Barbarini, 
himself a member of the Capuchin order, is 
the celebrated picture of the Archangel Mi- 
chael, who has been called the Catholic 
Apollo, breathing dignified vengeance which 
animates without distorting. The demon 
writhing beneath the tread of the glorious 
arch-angel, is Pope Innocent X., who had 
displeased Guido by his criticisms. 

A strange vengeance was this for the artist, 
and a most remarkable circumstance it is that 
the church which insists upon the doctrine 
of papal infallibility should permit so cruel 
a caricature of one of the vicars of Christ 
on earth to find place in a Christian sanc- 
tuary. After examining rather superficially 
the many works of art in the church, we were 
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taken to the four low-vaulted chambers, un- 
derneath which are the cemeteries of the friars. 
The earth they contain is said to have been 
brought from Jerusalem, and, of course, there 
is not enough of it to accommodate an un- 
limited number of the dead. Accordingly, 
when space has been needed for another body 
of a departed brother, the one which has been 
longest in the earth is disinterred, and either 
all the bones of the body are joined mechan- 
ically, and the skeleton Capuchin is arrayed 
in ‘his monastic dress as in life, or the separ- 
ate bones are fantastically arranged in various 
devices upon the walls. Each chamber is 
furnished with an altar constructed entirely 
of these remnants of human bodies. The friar 
who was our conductor told us that they were 
no longer permitted to bury their dead in the 
church, nor indeed are any more interments 
within the city walls allowed. This friar was 
a sad-faced, weary-looking man, and we asked 
him if their community would be among those 
who would now be disbanded by the author- 
ities. He shook his head gloomily, and said, 
“Not yet.” I caught myself wishing that he 
and such as he might be permitted to end 
their days, if they desired it, in their quiet 
house of prayer. 

A strange tradition, illustrating the super- 
stitious darkness of mediwval days, is con- 
nected with the church of St. Maria deb 
Popolo, close to the northern gate of the city. 
The story is told by a curious inscription op 
the floor of the choir, to the effect that the peo- 
ple were constantly harrassed by phantoms 
which haunted the spot, and that the church 
was built as a protection from the evil ones. 
The presence of the demons was ascribed to 
the circumstance that here the ashes of Nero 
were discovered and scattered to the winds. 
Over the high altar stands the image of Mary, 
traditionally attributed to St. Luke, which 
image is reputed to work miracles, and which 
is called the Santa Maria del Popolo. The 
paint-glass windows of the choir are pointed 
out as being the only good ancient specimen 
of this art in Rome. The neighboring con- 
vent is the home of monks of the order of 
St. Augustine; and it is interesting to know 
that Luther was an inmate here when he 
visited Rome. 

St. Pudentiana is also interesting from its 
traditions and from the circumstance that it 
is accounted the most ancient of all the Chris- 
tian edifices of Rome. We are told it occu- 

ies the spot on which stood the house of the 
nator Pudens, where the Apostle Peter 
lodged from A. D. 41 to 50, and converted 
his daughters Praxedes and Pudentiana, and 
baptized thousands of converts. Many mosaic 
pictures adorn the ancient little temple both 
within and without, but the crowning wonder 
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of St. Pudentiana’s is a kind of sarcophagus, 
with a glass window in its side, sce which 
the custodian, who holds a torch to it, declares 
we can see the blood of the martyrs which 
Pudentiana collected. It is a black mass of 
substance which looks as if it really might 
be the solidified and long dried blood of the 
victims of Nero. The guide also assures us 
that a part of the mosaic pavement on which 
we stand was that of the house of Pudens; 
and raising the lid from the top of a well 
many feet deep, he lowers his torch into it 
that we may see the bones of the martyrs. 

The great basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore 
is near at hand, on the highest summit of the 
Esquiline. It is a majestic old edifice, rank- 
ing third among the churches of Rome, and 
containing many valuable works of art. The 
present pope has chosen this for his last rest- 
ing place. 

But I despair of finding place in your 
columns for further mention of the ecclesias- 

tical edifices of Rome. 1 did not see half of 
them, and I have not told one-tenth of what 
I did see. They stand by the wayside hos- 
pitably open to all comers, no matter what 
their nation or creed, and they receive all 
ranks and conditions of people on the same 
terms. Here kneels a princess and there a 
beggar, and yonder stands the traveler, guide- 
book in hand, studying silently the wondrous 
creations of the mighty magicians of the pen- 
cil, which have found an abiding place with- 
in these ancient walls. We may enter at will, 
remain as long as we like, and pass out quite 
unrebuked, when interest or curiosity is satis- 
fied. 

Doubtless we look with wonder on all the 
superstitious observances and vain idolatries 
of the Romish church; but it is far more 
satisfactory for the traveler, who professes to 
be no iconoclast, to dwell only on the fair side 
of the picture—and a better side there ever 
is, if one is willing to make a temporary 
change of position in order to appreciate it. 
It is pleasant to see that the world is moving 
onward, and that the experience of the long 
generations tends ever to wisdom me Hight. 


Fourth month 20th, 1875. 


aiaaoeneneelanpiaarasinante 
From the Public Ledger. 
“ PROBABILITIES.” 


All newspaper readers are familiar w;th 
the invariable paragraph in their daily jo u- 
nal headed ‘‘ The Weather,’ with its “syn o- 
ses ‘for the past twenty-four hours,” and its 
“* Probabilities.” 

The importance, nay, the indispensable 
necessity, for the information thus given can 
only be realized by imagining the cessation 
of the publication for ever so short a period, 


‘and the consequent inconvenience and logs 


that would certainly ensue. And yet it has 
been only a little more than five years since 
the passage of the joint resolution in Cop. 
gress by the authority of which the Secretar 
of War established in his department the 
“Division of Telegrams and Reports for the 
Benefit of Commerce,” and placed it under 
the charge of Brigadier-General Albert J, 
Myer, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
now familiarly known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land as “Old Prob. 
abilities.” 

Regular systems of meteorological obser. 
vation and report were in use in Europe sey- 
eral years before their introduction in this 
country, and in February, 1861, Admiral 
Fitzroy, of the British Navy, displayed the 
first cautionary signal. In the latter part of 
the same year published forecasts, or, as we 
call them, “ probabilities” of the weather, 
were tried with such success as to warrant 
the adoption by the British Government in 
the spring of 1862 of the system now in use, 
Other nations, stimulated by the success of 
the English experiment, soon followed, and 
on February 28th, 1870, the chief signal offi- 
cer of the United States Army was charged 
with the organization of such a service in this 
country. 

Observations had been taken and reports 
made for many years by the Smithsonian 
Institute, by means of volunteer observers 
in various portions of the country, but these 
were necessarily incomplete, owing to the 
small number of stations, and were practi- 
cally valueless for all precautionary pur- 
poses, as the results of the observations were 
forwarded by mail and collated and pub- 
lished after the occurrence of the phenom- 
ena, which might have been predicted. The 
fact that in the United States in the North 
Temperate Zone storms almost invariably 
travel from west to east makes it possible, 
with proper telegraphic notice, to give warn- 
ing to places lying in their tracks. 

Hence, if a storm is noticed crossing the 
Rocky Mountains or developing on the West- 
ern plains, and its course known by telegra- 
phic dispatch, it becomes a comparatively 
easy matter to notify in advance places threat- 
ened. To accomplish this of course it became 
necessary to establish a large number of sta- 
tions, to cover as wide an area of country as 
possible, and to connect them all by telegraph 
with the central office, where the results of 
observations taken at the same moment of 
absolute time in each of the stations could be 
immediately collated, the results worked out. 
and the consequent “ probabilities” arrived at, 

There are now 102 stations in the United 
States. There are also 17 stations in Canada 
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wader the control of Prof. G. T. Kingston, 
Director of the Magnetic Observatory at To- 
yonto, and 5 stations in the West Indies in 
ch of volunteer observers, with all of 
which telegraphic reports are exchanged, 
making 124 stations in all, extending clear 
across the continent, and from St. Paul’s Is- 
jand Alaska, to San Diego in Southern Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific, and from Sidney, Cape 
Breton Island, at the northeastern extremity 
of Nova Scotia, to the West Indies. The 
West India stations are found to be particu- 
larly valuable in winter, as a large propor- 
tion of the most violent winter storms orig- 
inate there. 

In the United States there are stations in 
all the principal cities. On the Pacific coast 
there are three, viz., at Portland, Oregon and 
San Francisco and San Diego, Cal. Besides 
these are stations at St. Paul’s and St. Mitch- 
ell’s Islands, Alaska. These, however, are 
not in telegraphic communication with the 
Central Office. The Gulf and Atlantic coasts 
and the northern boundary formed by the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, have 
a continuous chain of stations—44 in number 
—where observations are made and cautionary 
signals are also displayed at the life-saving 
stations on the New Jersey and N. Carolina 
coasts, which are reached by telegraph. 

A Government telegraph line commences 
at Cape May and runs along the coast to 
Peck’s Beach, Atlantic City, Barnegat, Squan 
Beach, Long Branch and Sandy Hook, thence 
across the country to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and south to Norfolk, Cape 
Henry, Kittyhawk and Cape Hatteras, N. 
C., and an appropriation has been made to 
extend it further south along the coast. A 
similar telegraph also exists along the Pacific 
coast from San Diego to Portland, and an 
appropriation has been made to extend it 
from San Diego through Fort Yuma, Mar- 
icopa Wells, Prescott and Tucson, Arizona, 
to Apache. This is expected to be of great 
value in predicting storms originating in the 
south west. 

The instruments in use at the Philadelphia 
station are identical with those used at all 
the other stations. They consist of the barom- 
eter, for measuring the pressure of the atmos- 
phere; the common thermometer and the 
self-registering maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers; the hygrometer, for determining 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere ; the 
anemometer, for measuring the force of the 
wind; the wind-vane, fer determining the 
direction of the wind ; the rain-gauge, for 
measuring the rainfall, and a clock. 


The barometer is the most important of 
the instruments used, and is familiar to most 
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intelligent persons. It consists of a glass tube, 
about 30 inches in length, one end of which 
is hermetically sealed; the air is then en- 
tirely exhausted from the tube and the open 
end plunged into a reservoir containing mer- 
cury. Now, the mean height of the barom- 
eter at the sea level is 29.82 inches,. hence it 
follows that the whole weight of the atmos- 
phere is equal to that of a sphere of mercury 
covering the whole surface of the globe, and 
extending to the height of 29.82 inches. 
This, therefore, is the normal height of the 
mercury in the tube of the barometer at the 
sea level, and any variation from this point 
ean only be local, and indicates an atmos- 
pheric disturbance at that point. 

If the barometer falls below 29.82 inches it. 
shows that the atmosphere from some cause 
has become lighter than it should be normally 
at that point. The surrounding atmosphere, 
being heavier, of course presses towards the 
point where it is rare, the winds veer towards 
that locality, and it becomes at once the cen- 
ter of an atmospherical disturbance called a. 
storm. Thus it will be seen that the height 
of the barometer and the direction of the wind 
are most important points to be ascertained in 
making an observation. Experience having 
shown that storms travel from west to east, 
and a low barometer being found at a given 
locality, it is safe to predict that within a 
certain time, the length of which is also de- 
termined by experience, a similar condition 
of things may be expected at localities east- 
ward of the place where the observation is 
made. The violence of the coming storm may: 
also be approximated by taking into con- 
sideration the relative height of the barom- 
eter at the storm center and at localities sur- 
rounding. If the barometer is very low at 
the center and very high at places surround- 
ing, then a serious disturbance exists and 
violent and dangerous winds may be expected, 
and if such winds prevail to-day at a point, 
say 300 miles from the coast, it is safe to ex- 
pect that to morrow the storm center, follow- 
ing the natural law, will have traveled to or 
near the coast, attracting to it the surround- 
ing winds. Hence, cautionary gignals are at 
once ordered to be displayed, and the mariner 
in harbor may delay his departure to sea, 
while the sea-captain, who may be near a 
dangerous coast where there is no safe har- 
bor, sees the ominous red flag, or lantern, and 
at once leaves the vicinity of the rocks and 
breakers for the open sea, where he may 
mancuvre his ship and outride the storm with 
more safety. 

The hygrometer consists merely of two 
ordinary mercury themometers, which 'cor- 
respond exactly in their reading. They are 
fixed close together in a frame, and are called 
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the wet and dry bulb thermometer. The dry 
bulb is a common thermometer, intended to 
show the temperature of the air. The wet 
bulb is also a common thermometer, having 
its bulb covered with a wick which runs into 
a cup of rain water. The water rises by 
capillary attraction, thus keeping the bulb 
continually wet. When the air is dry, evap- 
oration goes on rapidly from the wick, and, 
on account of the heat lost by, evaporation, 
the wet bulb indicates a lower temperature 
than the dry bulb; but when the air is damp 
evaporation is slower, and the difference be- 
tween the two thermometers becomes smaller. 

When the air is completely saturated with 
moisture, as in the case of a very heavy fog, 
the two thermometers show the same tem- 
perature. From the difference between the 
readings of the two thermometers the “ rela- 
tive humidity ” of the atmosphere is calcu- 
lated. A scale is calculated, commencing at 
zero, or absolute dryness, and running up to 
100, which represents complete saturation, 
and the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
is expressed by a higher or lower place in 
this scale. 

The anemometer measures the velocity of 
the wind by means of four “ velocity cups,” 
set horizontally upon a spindle, and which 
revolve faster or slower according to the 
rapidity of the wind. The spindle ruos down 
into a little box containing clock-work, which 
is set in motion by the revolutions of the 
spindle. The hand upon the face of the dial 
revolves once for every mile the wind blows, 
and at each revolution it comes into contact 
with a steel point in the side of the case. 
When this contact is made an electrical cur- 
rent is established, which passes down by wires 
to an electro-magnet in the office below. A 
pencil point is fastened to the armature of the 
magnet, and this rests upon a strip of paper 
fixed upon a revolving drum, which runs at a 
known speed. The paper is marked off into 
spaces representing five minutes each, and 
every time the contact is made above, the 
armature is drawn up to the magnet and a 
stroke marked by the pencil point upon the 
paper for every mile the wind travels. Of 
course, by counting the number of these 
strokes between the two heavy printed marks 
representing on the paper one hour of time, 
it will be seen exactly how far the wind has 
traveled within an hour. 

The wind-vane can be seen upon almost 
every steeple and flag-pole in the city. The 
one in use at the signal station turns a hand 
upon a4 dial having the points of the compass 
marked upon it, placed in the instrument 
shelter, and which shows the direction of the 
wind exactly. 


per tube, circular in form, having at the top 
a funnel with an area ten times the area of 
the bottom of the tube. This is exposed in 
the middle of the roof of the Chamber of 
Commerce. When the rain falls it is caught 
in the funnel and falls to the bottom of the 
tube. It is measured at the end of each 
twenty-four hours, and if an inch of water is 
found in the tube it indicates that there hag 
been a rainfall equal to one-tenth of an inch, 

The maximum thermometer is used to mark 
the maximum temperature in 24 hours. It 
is a common mercurial thermometer, the bore 
of the tube of which is contracted for a very 
short space near the bulb, to an extremely 
minute diameter, the tube being larger on 
each side of this contraction, The thermom- 
eter lies horizontally, and as the temperature 
rises and the mercury expands it is forced 
through the minute opening and passes along 
the tube until it marks the highest tempera- 
ture reached during the day. When the tem- 
perature falls the mercury in the bulb con- 
tracts, and the column of mercury lying in 
the horizontal tube breaks off at the point of 
contraction, and that portion below it sinks 
toward the bulb, while the column above the 
contraction lies in the position to which it 
has been forced by the high temperature and 
remains there until the instrument is read by 
the observer, when the mercury is forced 
back past the contracted point in the tube by 
whirling the instrument around, the centrif- 
ugal force thus exerted accomplishing that 
end. 

The minimum thermometer is a spirit ther: 
mometer, which lies horizontally, into the 
bore of the tube of which is inserted a deli- 
cate index of enamel, which does not quite 
fill the bore. As the temperature rises the 
spirit passes around the index without mov- 
ing it, but as the temperature falls when the 
head of the column of spirit reaches the in- 
dex, the attraction of cohesion causes the in- 
dex to move back with the spirit and to stop 
at the lowest point reached by the thermom- 
eter. The maximum and minimum thermom- 
eters are read once in 24 hours. 

Philadelphia is one of the most important 
of the offices of the service, being situated 
directly on the line of the Government tele- 
graph communicating with the most danger- 
ous portions of the Atlantic coast. 

The service has already accomplished won- 
ders, but its value will, no doubt, constantly 
improve as the observers and officers gain 
experience. The principal difficulty it has 
to contend with is the want of money. The 
appropriation for this year is only $480,000 
for all the expenses of the department, and 
if the system of cautionary signals was to be 
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orif at each of the post-offices to which the 
robabilities are mailed, one ton of hay is 
eal from approaching rain, the entire ex- 
would be saved to the nation. The 
observers, who hold the rank of sergeants, are 
id but a small salary, and the assistants 
stil) less. The observer must be a man of su 
rior intelligence and education, of gentle- 
manly and attractive address, and able, in or- 
der to make the service useful, to place him- 
self in constant contact with business men 
and associations. He must. understand the 
Morse system of telegraphy, and be able to 
send and receive his own dispatches, and he 
has no hope of promotion. The consequence 
is that generally the observer only remains in 
the service until he can obtain employment 
which will pay him better in proportion to 
bis abilities, and just as he obtains enough 
experience in the service to be valuable as a 
skilled meteorologist he leaves to take a place 
that will pay him better. If the pay were 
high enough to induce these gentlemen to 
consider their posjgions permanent, of course 
they would be more diligent and earnest in 
the work, and the service would be corres- 
pondingly improved. 





MORNING SONG. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


We launch our boat upon the sparkling sea, 

We dip our rhymthic oars with song and cheer, 
Before our dancing prow the shadows flee, 

Behind us fast the fair coasts disappear. 


So fade our childhood’s shores. Without regret 
We leave the safe, green, happy fields, and try 
The vague, uncertain ocean, storm-beset, 
Nor see the tempests that before us lie. 


Flushed with our hope, the unknown future gleams, 
Freighted with blissful dreams, our barque floats 
on 
And life a shining path of victory seems, 
Crowned with a golden peace when day is done. 


—_——- +0 —______ 


THE ESCAPE FROM DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


Voices are round me; smiles are near; 
Kind welcomes to be had; 

And yet my spirit is alone, 
Fretful, outworn and sad. 


Sweet thought of God! now do thy work, 
As thou hast done before ; 

Wake up, and tears will wake with thee, 
And the dull mood be o’er. 


Oh there is music in that thought 
Unto a heart unstrung, 

Like sweet bells at the evening time 
Most musically rung. 


Sweet thought! lie closer to my heart, 
That I may feel thee near, 

As one who for his weapon feels 
In some nocturnal fear. 
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The very thinking of the thought, 
Without or praise or prayer, 

Gives light to know, and life to do, 
And marvelous strength to bear. 


—Frederick William Faber. 





Ler none prevail with us to think that 
there is any period of life, or any sphere of our 
activity, or any hour of our rest, which can 
escape the range of right and wrong, and be 
secluded from the eye of God. Nothing can 
be more offensive to a good mind than the 
eagerness to claim for some portions of our 
time a kind of holiday escape from the pres- 
ence of duty and the consecration of pure af- 
fections ; to thrust off all noble thoughts and 
sacred influences into the most neglected cor- 
ner of existence, and drive away religion as 
if it were a haggard necromancer that must 
sometime come, instead of a guardian angel 
that must never go.— Martineau. 





InwaRD PEACE.—Many say they have no 
peace nor rest, but so many crosses and trials, 
afflictions and sorrows, that they know not 
how they shall ever get through them. Now 
he who in truth will perceive and take note 
perceiveth clearly that true peace and rest lie 
not in outward things; for if it were so the 
evil spirit also would have peace when things 
go according to his will, which is nowise the 
case. Therefore we must consider and see 
what is that peace which Christ left to his dis- 
ciples when he said ‘‘ My peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you.” Christ 
meant that inward peace which can break 
through all assaults and crosses of oppression, 
suffering, misery, humiliation, and what more 
there may be of the like, so that a man may 
be joyful and patient therein; and what was 
bitter to him before shall become sweet, and 
his heart shall remain unmoved under all 
changes, at all times.—Theologia Germanica. 








NOTICES. 

Friends’ Schools, Fifteenth and Race, Philadel- 
phia, will resume their duties Ninth month 13th, 
1875. Applications for the admission of boys to 
the Grammar and Central may be made to A. B. 
Ivins, A. M., 1524 North Broad. 





ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


The subject of receiving and entertaining our 
Friends who may wish to attend our approaching 
new Yearly Meeting, claiming the attention of our 
Monthly Meeting, resulted in the appointment of 
the following Committee, who are to have charge 
and care in the matter, viz.: Joshua L. Mills, Wm. 
M. Price, John W. Price, Mt. Palatine P.O.; Morris 
A. Wilson, Magnolia P.0., and Henry Atherton, 
Whitaker P. O., all in Putpam county, Ill. To any 
one of these, al] persons who are expecting to come 
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are respectfully requested to write at as early a date 
as they conveniently can, giving the time and point at 
which they desire to be met Even all those who have 
friends here (if their friends are not informed) are 
requested to inform us or them, and also those com- 

, ing in their own conveyance, that we may do all 
2 that we can to distribate our Friends among Friends 
to the best advantage for all. Those east of Bloom- 
ington and Chicago, leave Chicago v'a Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy R R. at 7 A. M. and arrive 
at Lostant, La Salle county, about 1 P.M. This 
will also be the better point for Northern and South- 
ern Iowans. Those from West Liberty, and on that 
line of road, will get off at Peru, La Salle county, 
come to Henry, Marshall county. 

Signed on behalf of Cc mmittee, 

Morris A. Witson, 
Josuua L. MiLts. 

We might further inform Friends that Blue River 
Quarterly’ Meeting will be held at Benjaminville, 
McLean county, nine miles east of Bloomington 
(and abcut 60 miles East of South from this place), 
on Seventh-day, 4th of Ninth month, one week be- 
fore the opening of the Yearly Meeting. 

Also, that it is proposed-to hold our public meet- 
ings on First and Fifth-day of Yearly Meeting- Week, 
at the new meeting-house, one and a half miles 
east of the old house. 

Olear Creek, Ill., Eighth mo. 8th, 1875. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends intending to stop one or more days in 
Chicago, on their way to and from this meeting, 
and wishing to avail themselves of the arrangements 
of Friends here, will please write immediately to 
Charles Young, 210 S. Leavitt street, Chicago, stat- 
ing when they expect to arrive in this city, how 
many in numter, length of stay in the city, ete. 
Our hotels are likely to be very full next month, 
owing to the attendance upon the Exposition, and 
we are endeavoring to secure comfortable accom- 
modations for Friends whom we cannot take to our 
homes, at the “Garden House,’ one of the best 
hotels in the city, and at reduced rates. Full par- 
ticulars will probably be given in the next paper. 
Prompt responses will much facilitate the work of 
the Committee. J. M. PLrum™er. 

Chicago, Eighth mo. 18th, 1875. 

































































ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Those in the East expecting to attend this meet- 
ing, both with a view of going in company and 
other advantages, would do well to forward their 
names to 706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 




















J. M. T. 

















FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting on Fourth-day next, Ninth month 
lst, at 8 P.M., in the Hall, 820 Spruce street, Phil- 
adelphia. All interested are invited. 

N. E. Janney, Secretary. 



































ITEMS. 
Cauirornia is divided geographically, and will 
probably some day be divided politically, into 



































times the average of the Atlantic States, and two 
very respectable members might be formed from the 
ten degrees of latitude which now comprise one. 
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natural dividing line, crossing the State neap jig 
center. Two great valleys, the Sacramento 
the San Joaquin, extend from this central dep 
sion, north and south, for 200 miles respective} 
and these valleys form the most striking feature of 
California topography. The Sierra Nevada wall of 
mountains encloses them on the east, and a chain 
of lower mountains, with multitudinous short, 
breaks, known as the Coast Range, on the weg 
except where the river has cut through them to San 
Francisco Bay. 
basin was at an earlier period an inland lake or sea,’ 
and its outlet was across the narrow neck ‘between? | 
the south end of the Bay of San Francisco and the, 
Bay of Monterey. The Golden Gate is, geologically 
speaking, of more recent origin.—Boston Transcript, 





northern and southern halves. The total area of 
the State is 189,000 square miles, or about four 


The Sacramento River and its entrance form a 


Beyond question, this immenge 


Herr G. Wex, the Director of the great Danube! 


Works at Vienna, has handed in to the Austriag; 
Imperial Academy an elaborate report on the exe, 
tent to which the mean level of rivers is falling, so 
as to seriously interfere with navigation, while, at 
the same time, the floods are. increasing in height 
and severity. Both these actions are produced by 
the same cause—the clearing of forests, which, 
causes the rain water torun more rapidly off the 
land, instead of being retained there to feed the 
springs and maintain a constant supply for thé 
head-waters of rivers. The Academy referred the 
subject to a committee, which has presented a re-! 
port confirmatory of Herr Wex’s views; and it hag; 
been resolved to endeavor to collect information on 
the subject of the actual discharge of rivers for a 
series of years, from all countries. 





Joun G. Wuirtier on O’ConneLt. 
Amessury, August 5th, 1875. 
John Boyle O'Riley, Esq., Secretary of Executive 


Committee of the O’ Connell Celebration, and others :—, 


Dear friends, — I thank you for the invitation to 


the O’Connell Centennial Celebration to-morrow. 


Very much to my regret I am not able to be pres- 
ent. But all who know me will verify my assur- 
ance that you can have in attendance no heartier’ 
admirer of the great patriot, orator and philan- 
thropist than myself. More than thirty years ago, 
in an elaborate and carefully-prepared paper, I de- 
fended him from the unjust attacks of some of my 
countrymen; and I have seen no reason since to 
retract a word of the very high praise which I then 
awarded him. 

He was a consistent Christian reformer. To use 
his own words, he hated all tyranny and intoler- 
ance, social, political or ecclesiastical. By birth 
and conviction, a faithful member of the ancient 
Church, he asked nothing for Catholics which he 
was not ready to ask for Protestants. He was no 
reactionist. He believed it his privilege to co-oper- 
ate with the Divine Providence in making the world 
better and happier; and held with his brother re- 
ligionist Lamartine, that to oppose the progress of 
civilization and humanity was to sin against the 
Holy Ghost. His philanthropy was logical, and 
therefore universal. Freedom, in his estimation, 
was just as dear to the Spaniard, the Italian and 
the American slave as to himself. 

Honor, then, to the great Liberator! We all, 
Americans and Irishmen, Protestants and Catholics, 
claim a share in this Celebration. Anything nar- 
row, partisan or sectarian would ill become the 
occasion. 


Iam, gentlemen, very truly your friend, 
Joun G. Wairtizr. 
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~ POPULAR FRIENDS’ STORE. ‘A. B. ROSS” 


Informs Friends that PLAIN BONNETS may be 


Thin Goods, Reduced Prices had at CLEAR CREEK, ILLINOIS, at the time of 


Toarly Meeting there next month. 2t 
Small Figured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. 
Black Hernanni’s, 37}, formerly 62}. CRITTENDEN'S 
Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. * 
Neat Plaid and Striped Silke, $1.00, for.|NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

merly $1.25. 1324 CHESTNUT ST., Corner of JUNIPER. 
Black Silks, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. Sens W. CRITTENDEN, Principal 
Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. \uthor of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.’ 
NO CLASSES. INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL. 

Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Special eae he Ghul eaunenee cule: 
a  scamocae ee Sees _—— Sooo Send for Circular giving particulars 26t 
White Hernan awls .00, wor .00. 
Mode Barege for Shawis, Desirable. Respecrep FRienp: 


Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. | 
Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the beach, can find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 














In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


~The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


will be sent rrez3 months toall who 
will send us a 3 cent stamp to pre- 
pay postage (as law now aires 
on Sy aavonyment of postage). Wedo not 
ask any one to subscribe for our pa- 
C6. per until they know wha’ they are 
s 4 t. Itspeaks for itself, Price 
y $1 per year urdy’s Small 
Fruit Instrector is a work of 64 
that tells in simple language just how to grow fr: its 
in abundance for home use or market. ce, 25 cents 
postpaid. A.M. PUBDY, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


E. WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

Ss. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed; removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


Furniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 





PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


~ $200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explain ng 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Association may desire to retain they will pay 
$25 each 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after lst mo. Ist, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, 106 Arch St., Philade 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing i in all its branches. Speeial atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


‘SHELBURNE HOUSE, 


SEA END OF MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., 

Greatly enlarged, will open for second season, Fifth 

month 25th. The new Hor Barus are within two 

squares. EDWIN ROBERTS, 

Proprietor. 














{> Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatl¥ done 
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_ EDUCATIONAL. 


“SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 

UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 


For catalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 


Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


This Institution has been in successful operation 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study 
is pur-ued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully taugut. Lectures 
every week. 

TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. 


The Fall and Winter Term commences on the] 


27th of NINTH MONTH next. 
For Circulars, etc., address the Priucipal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun Seminary, 
Chester Co., Penna. 


‘TAYLOR ACADEMY. * 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH-& WOLLASTON STs , 
WILMINGTON, PEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


2mos 


Lancoty, Loupon Countr, Va., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's 
Academy, in Loudon County, oa inia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, i ves me Cee to say, 
that the institution was nome be with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 
Springboro, Ohio. 


under the management of Friends. 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. 
ag industry daily required, and remunerated. 
all Term commences with Ninth month (Sept. ) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, 


JANNEY. 





Regular 


AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


Two hours 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, — 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers su- 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca. 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 

8. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. _Y, 


WANTED A TEACHER. 


For Darby Meeting School, Salary Five Hundreq 
Dollars. A Friend preferred. Address, 
M. Fis en Longstreth, 
Sharon Hill P. O, Del. Co. Penn. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 
Superior Buildings, home care, earnest Teachers, 
able Lecturers. ! 


Hon. Washington Townsend says: 


“As to the progress of my late ward, who was 
under your care and tuition for over Two Years, I 
was well satisfied with the School, its arrangements 
and discipline, and the progress in knowledge he 
made”’. 

TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTEES : 
LEVI K. BROWN, 
DAVID FERRIS, 


PEIRCE HOOPES, 
ELLIS R. MARSHALL, 
saat MICHENER, JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
HENRY 8S. PRATT, LEWIS PALMER 
DARLINGTON HOOPES, 


JOSEPH SHORTLI DGB, Principal. 


- HADDONFIELD ACADEMY 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Under the care of “ Friends.” Distant half hour 
from Philadelphia, by the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad. This school will re-open ninth month, 
(Sept.) 6th, 1875. A limited number of girls and 
small boys will be taken as boarders. Thorough 
instruction, home care, pleasant rooms. Send for 
circular, and apply early to 
REBECCA ALLEN, Principal, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 


gt. 637 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


Furniture Warerooms No No. 18 North Ninth St. 
WILLIAM HI HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HARD WOOD FURNITURE, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 
s@ Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


gee Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 








